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LAYS OF IND. 



MOONSHINE. 



The air is cool, the night is clear, 
The moon is bright and round ; 

All's still, — I cannot even hear 
The tom-tom's horrid somid ; 

Suppressed the irritating hum 
That wells from the bazaar. 

I'll meditate. Hi ! chokra ! come. 
And bring me a cigar. 

The teapoy, and the long arm-chair; 

I'll also have a drink — 
I hope the water's iced with care. 

Now, go — and let me think. 



These solemn nights, those golden beams, 
That wondrous depth of blue. 

Allure my soul to lofty dreams ; 
Upon my soul they do ! 

They teach my still small voice to say 
This moonshine cool and sweet 

Eewards me quite for many a day 
Of aggrayating heat. 

Oh India, land of glorious eves ! 

Of nights aU but divine ! 
Thy moonshine, trembling on the leaves, 

Is not thy sole moonshine ! 



JINKS'S LEAVE. 



Of all tlie Tartars in Hazereepore, 
The sourest, t£at I could name, 

Was a Colonel, commanding a Cavalry corps — 
Colonel de Pierie Phlaime. 

His nose was purple, his cheeks were red, 

And so was his curly hair. 
He was fat and fierce, and his officers said 

It was awful to hear him swear. 

Loudly he swore on parade ; and oh 
The language he used at the Mess ! 

When an impudent subaltern ventured a ' no' 
To Colonel de Fierie's ' yes.' 

The Colonel's spouse, she was meagre and meek ; 

She had spirit once, they say ; 
But a course of bullying, week by week, 

Had spirited it away. 

Colonel de Phlaime had a daughter fair, 

Sprightly as he was grim. 
And she was the only soul who dare 

Think of tackle-ing him. 



Her name was Eose. She was rosy and plump ; 

Just eighteen summers old. 
The Comets dubbed her a regular trump, 

And worth her weight in gold. 

Court-martiard nearly was little Jack Spree, 

For playing a practical joke ; 
And every one thought it was all u p , 

Till the damsel up and spoke : — 

" Of course you are bound to make a fuss, 

" Oh righteously-angered dad ! 
" But you know, it is known to all of us, 

" You practical joked as bad 

" When you were a cornet. IVe heard you brag 

" ' The deril and all' you played ; 
" You docked the tail of the Colonel's nag, 

" His favorite on parade." 

Tom Doughty too was in dire distress ; 

His case looked deadly blue ; — 
The pate of a billiard-marker at mess 

He broke with a billiard cue ! 

Said the Colonel, — " I'm d — d if I let these chaps 

" Blacks with impunity flog. 
" They're a d — d too liberal with their raps, 

" And Doughty's a d — d young dog ! 

" I'll break him, d— d if I don't, by Jove !" 

" Indeed ?" Rose mildly said. 
" Then it caa't have been you I saw yesterday, love, 

" Punching our mahlee's head ?" 



So little Jack Spree, and Doughty, both, 

Got off with a reprimand. 
" Next time," said De Phlaime, with a terrible oath, 

" You'll feel the weight of my hand !" 

Comets he held in particular dread — 

All subalterns were his foes ; 
For Eose dePhlaime was fit to wed, 

And subalterns will propose. 

Whenever a comet chanced to call. 

And Eose approved of the lad, 
'Twas, " A d — d young puppy ; just like 'em all — 

Some d — d young monied cad !" 

At Infantry captains he turned up his nose. 

At his own gay captains glared. 
Some were quite ready to ask for Eose, 

But never a one of them dared. 

" D — d unprincipled roysterers," they — 

" Paupers every one ! 
" Why do they soldier in India, pray ? 

" Damme, for fear of the dun !" 

One morning, coming from early drill, — 

Murmuring oaths, of course, — 
Colonel de Phlaime took terribly Ul, 

And nearly fell from his horse. 

For, lo ! in the garden about his house, 

Perched on a rustic seat. 
Rose de Phlaime was inhaling the vows 

Of a comet at her feet ! 



" D — d young rascal !" he inwardly swore, 

" Wanton it while you caa. 
" Ask me for leave from drill once more — 

" Ask me for leave, my man ! 

" Think you your Colonel's a drivelling fool ? — 

" Jinks ?— Ah, how d'ye do ? 
(Sotto voce) — " The riding-school, 

" And Adjutant's drill for you !" 

Comet Jinks was a handsome spark ; 

Eose was aware of the fact. 
And they fancied they kept uncommonly dark 

A certain mutual pact. 

But smashed for the present was Jinks's dream, 
So Colonel de Phlaime opined ; 

And little did that stem parient deem 
"What mischief was in the wind. 

At riding-school and Adjutant's drill 

He kept that cornet gay : 
Enough most subalterns for to kUl, 

Or turn their hair to grey. 

But Jinks he never a murmur made. 

His sorrows had their balm, — 
For a friendly ayah his notes conveyed, 

And Eose sent back salaam. 

" Oh, Colonel, give me leave for a week !" 

One morning he dared to say. 
The Colonel replied, — ". Confound your cheek ! 

" D — d if you get a day ! 



" You're loutisli and lubberly on parade, 

" Eide like a tailor, too. 
" Damme, my orders shall be obeyed, — 

" Nothing but drill for you 1" 

Another fortnight had slipped away — 

Jinks had again applied ; 
Again the Colonel had said him nay, 

And d — d poor Jinks beside. 

De Phlaime, he fancied that things were well ; 

To sell. Jinks seemed inclined. 
But Jinks he contemplated a sell 

Of a vastly different kiad. 

" I want to go home to England, sir, 
" On urgent private affairs ; — 

" I've heard of the death of my gi'andmo-ther, 
" And I am one of her heirs." 

Colonel de Phlaime he cocked his eye, 
And he scratched his curly head. 

" D— d if I don't think that's a lie, 
" A damnable lie !" he said. 

" However, I'll think, and I'll let you know." 
Then home to his breakfast went. 

Said Rose, — " Oh, let the noodle go, 
" If that is the noodle's bent. 

" He isn't much good to the corps, I fear, 
" And certainly won't be missed." 

De Phlaime declared her his daughter dear, 
And Eose was audibly kissed. 
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" Well, well," he thought, " he's a dangerous lot, 

" And better out of the way." 
80 the leaTe was officially asked, and got, 

Early the following day. 

" Good bye, dear Colonel, — ^my horse-dawk's laid, 

" And I must travel in haste, 
' " For my grandmother's sole executor said 
" I had got no time to waste." 

That comet left in the dead of the night. 

For merry England bound, 
And the morrow broke on a scene of affright. 

For — Rose was not to be foimd ! 

In the comet's track she had hied away. 

And left her dad in the lurch ; 
And he was relieved when she wrote to say. 

She had met her Jinks in church ! 



THE MATRIMONIAL INDENT. 



The Reverend Ernest Geist 

Was a German missionaree. 
He'd already been doubly spliced, 

But he wished for number three. 

So he sat himself down with his pen, 
And he wrote to the Basel board, — 

" Right reverend gentlemen, 
" And brethren in the Lord : 

" Your obedient Ernest G«ist 
" Has served you well in his life ; 

" He's already been doubly spliced, 
" But he wishes another wife. 

" He's conscious that being alone 

" Is never well for a man ; 
" And it's worse in the tropical zone, 

" In heathenish Hindostan, 

" In this dark outlandish place, 
" Where the people are dark and rude, 

" And there's never a Europe face 
" To lighten your solitude. 
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" There is only Bamiah, boy, 

" And Maree, the catechist, 
" And Sammy, the cook I employ, 

" With a sweeper to assist, 

" With whom to exchange a word, 
" Or indulge in a- friendly chat ; 

" And, gentlemen, it's absurd 
" To expect me to live on that ! 

" You haye sent me spouses twain, 
" Two madschens meek and kind,. 

" And — ^goodness knows they were plain, 
" But, gentlemen, never mind ; — 

" I have laid them both in the tomb, 
" In the shade of a toddy tree, 

" And returned to my bachelor gloom 
" Aiid my lonely cup of tea. 

" I thank you for favors past, 
" For the two lamented frows, 

" And hope you'll confer a last, 
" In the shape of another spouse. 

" And permit me to humbly suggest, 
" With all respect for the pair 

" Who have gone too soon to their rest, 
" That you don't send carroty hair." 
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The l&tter was sealed, and sent 
Direct to the Basel board ; 

And agreeably to that indent 
A madschen went abroad. 

To the nearest seaport town, 
To receive the fluttering Miss, 

The Eeverend Geist went down. 
He gave her a holy kiss ; 

He called her his lamb, his own ; 

He offered a fitting prayer ; 
But he cried, with an inward groan, 

" Again it's carroty hair !" 



RAJAH KISTNAMAH HOWDIE DOO. 



In a region of Ind where they talk Telugu, 

Ruled a Bajah, one Kistnamah Howdie Dec. 

His lamented decease, be it kaown, took place 

In the opening part of this year of grace ; 

So, lest that his mem'ry should not be rewarded 

By being by Bell or J. Marshman recorded, 

I think it is proper to take up my pen 

And inscribe him among my remarkable men, 

Whereby the renown that will cling to my Rajah, 

Who richly deserves it, of course will be larger. 

This prince, then, was one of those natives enlightened 
Who Britdns would be, if their faces were whitened. 

He'd a soft pleasant mien, 

And his habits were clean ; 
He eschewed chewing chillies, or betel, or bhang ; 
He talked English well, with a Telugu twang, 
And was vastly proficient in drawing-room slang ; 
He had crossed ' the black water,' old England to ' do,' 
And had come back adept m the use of the cue, 

With photos, and ' billies,' 
And bundles of hair, 

Chiefly false, pretty sillies 
Had given him there, — 
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Those sillies who somehow feel so sentimental 
The moment they meet with a rich oriental. 
He could polka and galop with ease and with skill, 
And was thoroughly versed in the modern quadrille ; 
'Twas whispered he even had mastered in France 
The graces and steps of it's national dance ; 
He played on the flute, 
And he wore a tweed suit. 
And his slipper had long given place to a boot. 
He was sharp at affairs ; his extensive dominions 

Were really a model Eaj, 
His ministers men of progressist opinions, 

And ditto his subjects at large ; 
He published reports of his administration, 
From' which you could judge of the strides that his nation 
Was making in wealth and in civilisation : 
Vaccination was all the go — 
There wasn't a pockmark on high or low ; 
In every district a health commission 

Examined every soul. 
Quite irrespective of age or position — 
The unit was nil to the whole ; 
Every town had its municipality, 
Marked for its zeal and immense liberality ; 
Kiot and crime 
Were extinct some time. 
And misdemeanors were on the decrease, 
Thanks to a truly efficient police ; 
The current coin was a mohur in gold ; 
Treasury notes at a premium sold ; 
And the curious thronged the museums, to see 
Specimens of the antique rupee ; 
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Eailways by hundreds were being constructed ; 
Women by thousands were being instructed, 
And widows, no longer a scorn and dismay. 
Were the rage, beyond doubt, by the jeunesse doree; 
The country was covered with cotton and flax, 
And the farmers were fond of the income-tax ; 
Each regiment waslodged in a six-storied barrack, 
And soldiers no more were consumers of arrack ; 
In fact, it was hard to discover a blot, 
Or any advantage this country had not ; 
For which our good Bajah received, at our hands. 
An assurance he'd not be deprived of his lands, 
A breach-loading carbine, a steam-working toy. 
And a mark of esteem from our Lord Viceroy, 
Who said he was foremost of India's sons. 
And allowed him a hundred and seventy guns ! 



Our Eajah, though versed in the arts of the West, 
(I wish I could say he'd selected the best,) 
Though British in many respects, as I've shewn, 
In some little matters was black to the bone : 

He loved the said guns 

Nigh as much as his sons ; 

He was fond of display 

In a barbaric way, — 

Lots of menials of state. 
Very greedy of batta. 

To sit at his gate. 

Swagger, quarrel, and chatter ; 
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Crowds of pension receivers, 
From beggars to priests, 
All devoted believers, 

And, some of them, beasts ; 
Dancing maidens in number. 

Of exquisite make, 
To lull him to slumber 
Or keep him awake ; 
He would spend on a rogue, who'd amuse him an hour, 
Half as much as would make up a princess's dower ; 
He liked, just for show, to maintain in his stable 
More horses than ever to use he was able. 
And, though he had these, he was very much prouder 
When riding along in an elephant howdah ; 
Though he played on the flute 
As a signor might do't, 
He adored the sharp tones 

Of the Indian drum, 
And the horrible groans 

That from native pipes come ; 
And though he admitted plum-pudding was nice, 
He thought there was nothing like curry and rice. 
All of which little traits shewed he'd great moral worth, 
Being true to dustoor, and the land of his birth. 



THE POLICE-WALLAH'S LITTLE DINNER. 



I'm somehow feeling a little bored 

With all their district gup ; — 
They're not bad fellows, but, thank the Lord, 

The party has broken up I 

There's McCaul, the Collector, our biggest gun, 

A capital hand at whist. 
And passable company, when he's done 

Prosing over ' the List.' 

I'm sick to death of his grumbling, though. 

For ever, about his luck-; 
And the story I rather think I know 

Of every pig he's stuck. 

There's Jones, his clever conceited sub, 

The ' competition' elect, 
A youth into whom I should like to rub 

A liniment of 'respect ; 

An honest lad, though a bit absurd ; 

And his diction may be choice, 
But I think we should like him more if we heard 

Eather less of his voice. 
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There's Tomkins, our Civil and Sessions Judge, 

A pompous ponderous beak, 
Who sneers at McCaul's decisions as fudge, — 

We know it's professional pique. 

On a point of position he's rather a snob. 

At bottom a kindly man : 
Show that you think he's the district nob, 

And he'll lend you a hand, if he can. 

There's little Sharp, the surgeon, in charge 

Of the Central Suddur Jail : 
He's a habit of taking very large 

Potions of Bass's ale ; 

A good little fellow— ^a first-rate pill — 

Zealous beyond the ruck ; 
You couldn't consult a better, till 

Niae o' the night has struck ; 

I've known him do many a kindly act : 

The little man came out strong 
When the cholera broke, and the jail was packed 

With the cholera-smitten throng. 

Still, after dinner he's hardly fit 

To tackle a question deep ; 
We find it better to let him sit 

And sip himself to sleep. 

There's the Padre, the Keverend Michael Whine, 

The sorrowfullest of men, 
Who tells you he's crushed with his children nine, 

And what'U he do with ten ? 
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A circle 'of worthy folk, indeed, 

Each of the five, in his sphere ; 

But it's heavyish work to haye 'em to feed 
More than twice in the year. 

Two of 'em think it a favor quite 

To eat my Michaelmas geese. 
Let 'em — perhaps they may be right — 

I'm only in the Police — 

Only a Staff Corps skipper, a drudge. 
On a hundred and fifty a week. 

Fancy my asking a Sessions Judge ! — 
Wasn't it awful cheek ? 

It's nasty, too, my ' competitive' friend, 

To stand your bumptious air : 
We shall both go home, I suppose, in the end,- 

You won't be so bumptious there ! 

First we had Mulligatawny soup, 

Which made us all perspire, 
For the cook, that obstinate nincompoop. 

Had flavored it hot as fire. 

Next a tremendous fragmentary dish 

Of salmon was carried in, — 
The taste was rather of oil than fish. 

With a palpable touch of tin. 

Then, when the salmon was swept away. 
We'd a duckey shtew, with peas, 

And the principal feature of that entree 
Was it's circumambient grease. 
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Then came the pride of my small farm-yard,- 
A magnificent Michaelmas goose ; 

Heavens ! his breast was a trifle hard ; 
As for his leg, the deuce I 

Last, we'd a curry of ancient fowl : 

In terror a portion I took, — 
Hot ? — I could scarcely suppress a howl — 

Curse that fiend of a cook ! 

The conversation of course began 

Anent the coming monsoon : 
Plentiful rain, said every man, 

Would be a tremendous boon : 

Paddy was dying, would fail again ; 

Raggee would never be ripe ; 
McCaul was anxious to see the rain. 

And hoped it would bring the snipe. 

It started him fair, that brutal bird. 

And he rapidly got to boar ; 
And many a shaggy one's fate we heard 

We'd all of us heard before. 

Then ' Competition' must have his say : 
His talk was somewhat big, — 

Soothing snipe was good in its way. 
And so was sticking pig ; 

But India wanted a class of men 

Of the intellectual type. 
With a mind to study, an eye to ken, 

Weightier things than snipe, — 
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Thinking more of the busy qmll 
Than the last-invented gun, — 

Striving a, noble role to fill, 

And reporting what they'd done. 

Hiccuped the Doctor, — " That'sh yer sort — 
" That'sh the ticket for you,— 

" Write a couleur de rozshe report, — 
" Write, whatever you do. 

" Once knew a fellah who never stirred 

" Out of his office chair : 
" Wrote a report. Big-wigs inferred 

" He'd been everywhere." 

The Reverend Whine here interposed, — 

" Brethren, it's very clear, 
" The best report that is ever composed 

" Won't stop things getting dear. 

" It scarcely becomes me to repine, 
" But it's sad for family men ; 

" Abeady I'm burdened with children nine — 
" What'U I do with ten ?" 

Said the Sessions Judge, — " Upon my life, 

" It's hard a reply to give ; 
" But why did you go and take a wife, 

" Not being able to live ?" 

A general laugh. The Collector stout 

Thought it a joke immense. 
And the Doctor hiccuped something about 

" Marry, and blow sh'expensh ?" 
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Then, there was sherry, and handing round 

Of ginger, and other fruits ; 
Then, in a silence quite profound. 

The lighting of big cheroots. 

Then came cards, and soda-and-b, 

On to the snowy board ; 
And four of us made a whist partie, 

And the little Doctor snored. 

I and the parson lost a mohur. 

At which the Collector joked ; 

Once he forgot himself, and swore, — 
But then the parson revoked. 

Then there was brandy-pawnee round. 
And the parson ate some cake ; 

And the Doctor snored with a horrible sound. 
And choked himself awake. 

Lastly, we each the other bored 

With the usual district gup. 
And then they departed. Oh, thank the Lord 

The party has broken up ! 



THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 



On the hills they call Neilgherries, 

Where they grow the coffee-berries, 
And the climate's something just between the torrid and the cold, 

There exists a race of niggers. 

Of extraordinary figgers, 
And of habits so peculiar, that their story must be told. 

Their secluded habitations 

Are but simple excavations. 
With a cover like a kennel, or the section of a tub. 

Their apparel very odd is — 

Just a blanket on their bodies. 
And the mUk of cattle constitutes their only sort of grub. 

They a very ancient race are. 

Yellow-coloured in the face are, 
And ' Toda' is the name by which the family is known ; 

They are not at all offensive, 

Save to noses apprehensive, 
And the only thing they ask is, that they may be let alone. 

Their women are enormous. 

And, as they themselves inform us, 
Are in matrimonial matters quite the wonder of the sex : 

Polyandrist is each lady. 

And she doesn't think it shady — 
To have half a dozen husbands is a usitata lex. 
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We may ttink the custom curious, 

And socially injurious, 
And call upon the State to such a sin to put a stop ; 

Holding those who do the habit 

On a level with the rabbit, 
And deserving what the rabbit gets when caught upon the hop. 

But is it more immoral. 

If the husbands do not quarrel. 
Than to keep a lot of spouses, like the Mormon or the Tui-k ? 

'Tis a very funny question. 

Which I give as a suggestion, 
To those people who so nobly for the rights of woman work. 



A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. 



Tomorrow, alas ! I am booted to go 

And dine with, our Colonel and Mrs. C. O. 

I hate to depart from my usual way ; 

And tomorrow, by Jove, will be Christmas Day ! 

One feels, now one^ hasn't a regular Mess, 
It's a bore to go out, and a nuisance to dress ; 
And a feed at the Commandant's bungalow 
Is a dreary attempt at Christmas, you know : 

The punkah, instead of the Christmas fire ! 
The Colonel, instead of the dear old Squire ! 
The lizard, and withering noon-day glow. 
Instead of the robin, and frost and snow ! 

I know, after all, that my lot isn't bad, 

But somehow or other it makes me sad. 

At a season like this, when the thoughts will roam, 

To think what they're doing just now at home ! 

I fancy I see them, the Squire and all, 
In the breakfast-room in the dear old Hall. 
There's snow on the drive and the grove of birch, 
And they're ringing the chimes in the village church. 
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Yes, yonder h.e sits in tis wonted place, 
With a smile on his fresh benignant face ; 
And the Mother, she's there at the other end, 
And Harry, and Jack, and Jan^e, and a friend. 

I wonder whether they're altered much ! — 
The dad's crisp hair had a silvery touch 
When I said good-bye ; and he bore up so. 
And that — why it's nearly ten years ago 1 

The Mother, too, she was tall and erect ; 
But she's stooping a little now, I expect, , 
And her hair, in its rich and glossy bands. 
Has been fingered perhaps by Time's rough hands ; 

But it cannot alter her loot so kind,-^ 
It robs, but it leaves the heart behind ; 
And I see her beam happily round, in the way 
That she always beamed upon Christmas Day. 

There's Harry, who taught me fine escapades, — 
He's got his Majority now in the Guards ; 
And they say that he's leading a steady life, 
And thinking of looking about for a wife. 

There's Jack, — why I left him a rollicking lad. 
And now he's a mate on an iron-clad. 
And Jane — a mere baby in frock and curl — 
If her photograph's true, is a beautiful girl. 

They're sitting all round the family spread : 
There's a pasty of game, and a big boar's head ; 
There's holly on window and picture-frame. 
And the fire bums up with a crackling flame. 
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Then the quiet old rector looks in on his way, 
And bids them a blithesome Christmas Day ; 
And together they walk through the groTe of birch, 
Over the stUe, to the vfllage church. 

At the graveyaxd gate the churchwardens stand, 
With " A merry Christmas !" and hat in hand, — 
The grocer, the smithie, and farmer Ball, — 
And the Squire has a kindly word for aU. 

Then, when the shadows of night descend. 
The Hall is lighted from end to end ; 
There's a bonfire huge on the lawn outside, 
And within, the Mother is in her pride, 

For she loves this night the best of the year. 
And loads her board with the Christmas cheer, — 
The mince-meat pies, and the loin of beef. 
And the grand plum-pudding with holly leaf. 

There's happiness, too, in the old Squire's face, 
As he rises and says the Christmas grace. 
He chuckles, and laughs, and cracks his joke. 
And the party's a party of merry folk. 

Then he fiUs a bumper up to the brim ; 
He toasts them all, and they all toast him. 
" A merry Christmas and happy New Year 
" To every one who is near and dear !" 

But I fancy the Mother's eyes are wet 

When the old man says, " There is one toast yet — 

" Him absent — the youngster who's far away, 

" God give him a merry Christmas Day !" 
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All me ! I know that my lot's not bad, 
But tie reyerie somehow makes me sad ; 
And this is a time when the thoughts will roam, 
Wherever we are, to the scenes of home. 



O'LEARY'S REVENGE. 



Captain de Horse Shou Pinne 
Was shamefully shockingly vain. 

He'd a tidy allowance of tin, 

But a slender allowance of brain. 

He was great on a matter of dress — 
An authority none could deny ; 

His comrades were heard to confess 
That they dreaded his critical eye. 

He'd a horror he never concealed 
Of verandah-made dirzee-cut suits, 

And a lofty contempt he revealed 
For chucklers' creations in boots. 

At the sight of a solar topee 
His feelings were cruelly hurt. 

His expression was painful to see 
When he spotted a red flannel shirt. 

He objected to garments of white 
Anglo-Indians frequently wear. 

Snowy trousers in mufti, a sight 
Too torturing for him to bear ! 
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But what even afflicted him more 
Were those ' local field officer chaps,' 

Who, lost to all decency, wore 
White overalls, minus the straps 1 

With his coats he was calmly content. 
He was publicly proud of his hats ; 

When he mentioned his bags, eloquent. 
And poetical over cravats. 

When, at sunset, most carefully dressed, 
To the bandstand he cantered at ease. 

His mind was completely at rest, 

For he thought he was rather the cheese. 

His demeanor was stiff as a rock. 

His look was as haughty as sin. 
One day, though, he suffered a shock. 

Which settled de Horse Shou Pinne. 

It was thus the occurrence befell : — 

A comet, O'Leary by name, 
A truly Hibernian swell. 

To serve with the regiment came. 

Such a comet the Captain declared 

He had never beheld in his life : 
He was ' vulgar' and ' carroty-haired,' 

With a brogue ' you could cut with a knife.' 

At O'Leary he'd constantly stare 

With his supercilious eye, 
Eequest him to cut his hair. 

And wear a respectable tie. 
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The comet's temper was tough, 

His disposition was mild ; 
But he wasn't at all a muff, 

This gentle Hibernian chUd. 

To the Captain's unflattering talk 
He answered with joke and jest, — 

" Shure, Captin, ye've been in Cork, 
" For ye're always so nately dhressed. 

" Thim trousers remind me much 
" Of Patrick O'Flannagan's make ; 

" That gossamer's jist the touch 
" For a Tipperary wake !" 

Said de Pinne, as his teeth he ground, 
" He's an impudent nincompoop !" 

And Comet O'Leary found 

It uncommonly hot in the troop. 

I have said that his temper was tough. 
That his disposition was mild, — 

But the treatment he got was enough 
To make him a little rUed. 

For the space of a blessed year 
He was bullied and knocked about. 

Till he thought that the time was near 
To pay his tormentor out. 

Captain de Horse Shou Prune 
From home had a quarterly box 

Of habiliments, thick and thin. 
From coats to collars and socks. 
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One evening he went to tte Band 
In a rig he considered unique, — 

The box had aniyed to hand, 
And he'd opened it just a week. 

A marvellous thing was his hat — 
Very low, with a beetle-ing brim. 

Like the shadowy wings of a bat, — 
He thought that it suited him ; 

A cunning conception the coat, — 
The cloth and the moral were fine, — 

The dullest observer would note 
Retrenchment in every line ; 

The style was what connoissem-s call 
The decidedly ' cut-away' kind, — 

In front there was nothing at all. 
And little to mention behind, 

For in front you would see but a curve 
Round a lily-white ocean of shirt. 

And behind, if you'd plenty of nerve, 
A shallow excuse for a skirt ; 

The trousers, a man of the sea 
"Would into an ecstacy put, — 

Very navally tight at the knee. 
Very navally loose at the foot ; 

The vest was a phantom of drill 
With a couple of buttons girt. 

And apparently purposed to fill 
The ofiice of frame to the shirt ; 
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The collars were pure Vandyke, 

With the pomts half down to the waist,- 
He thought they were ' something like,' 

And quite in classical taste ; 

The tie was a curious knot, 

A marvel of yellow and blue. 
The ensemble was probably hot, 

But he thought it would ' rather do.' 

Dismounting, he lounged about, 
Strolled leisurely round the ring, 

And fancied there wasn't a doubt 
Of his being a beautiful thing. 

But lo ! — ^what vision is that — 
What spectre — that dares to float 

In another facsimile hat, 
Another facsimile coat ? 

A lineny lily-white sea 

In a vest as a frame-work put ? 
Bags navally tight at the knee. 

Excessively loose at the foot ? 

A collar of pure Vandyke, 

A yellow and azure tie ? 
And above 'em, an optic like 

Cornet O'Leary's eye ? 

No spectre or goblin, that. 

No phantasmagorian elf, — 
'Twas that bumptious Hibernian brat — 

Comet O'Leary himself I 
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In a twinkle the truth was twigged, 
And de Pinne felt sick at his heart, — 

It was Comet O'Leary, rigged 
Up as his counterpart I 

Captain de Horse Shou Pinne 

He turned remarkably red, 
As O'Leary advanced with a grin, 

And a jaunty jerk of the head. 

Comet O'Leary bowed, 

He raised the facsimile hat, — 

The Captain inwardly TOwed 
He would owe him one for that ! 

As they passed almost cheek-by-jowl, 
De Horse Shou Pinne grew white. 

And he said, with a ?avage growl, 

" You shall hear from me, sir, to-night ! 

" You think it a capital spree, 

" But you'll find it an awkward job. 

" How dare you imitate me, 
" You low young Irish snob ?" 

" Arrah, Captin, now can't ye be calm ? 

" Such flattery ye didn't expict ; — 
" Allow me to hook to your arm, 

" 'Twill have such a nate efflct !" 

The Captain he choked with wrath. 
But before he could clear his throat 

There stepped from a gharry forth 
Three specimens more gf the coat — 
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Three hats of the marvellous brim — 
Three more of the curious ties — 

Three more of the vests bore down on him !- 
He could hardly believa his eyes ! 

With a curse he turned on his heel, 
And the trouble beyond control 

On his face betrayed that the steel 
Was entering into his soul ! 

He had scarcely taken a pace, 

He had scarcely said, " Low brutes !" 

When, meeting him face to face. 
Came other four of the suits ! 

He saw that the foe was strong. 
The conspiracy widely-spread, — 

That the retribution of wrong 
Was gathering over his head : 

He fled from the horrid spot. 

He cast his raiment away. 
And the bandstand knew him not 

For many another day. 

He never again did stare 

With supercilious eye- 
Tell cornets to cut their haii". 

And wear a respectable tie. 

He shed his effeminate skin. 

He heaved his foppery o'er ; 
And Captain de Horse Shou Pinna 

Is a favorite in the corps. 



THE NAUGHTY NAUTCH. 



The Eeverend McPherson believed that a nautch 
Was a most diabolical sort of debauch ; 
He thought that that dance's voluptuous mazes 
Would turn a man's brain, and allure him to blazes !- 

That almond-eyed girls, 

Dressed in bangles and pearls, 

And other scant jims 

Disclosing their limbs, 

With movement suggestive 

And harmony festive, 
With fire in their eyes, and love on their lips, 
And passion in each of their elegant skips. 
As beauteous as angels, as wicked as devils, 
Performed at these highly indelicate revels. , 

One day this said verecund Mr. McPherson 

He chanced at a nautch to be present in person : 

A rajah had all the cantonment invited 

To feast in his palace. The gardens were lighted 

With fairy-like sheen 

Of lamps, red and green. 

White, purple, and yellow, 

Some dazzling, some mellow ; 
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There were flowers in mountains 

About all the fountains, 

And nice little tents 

For ladies and gents, 

With brushes and scents ; 

A paTilion of state 

All arranged for the feast. 

With service of plate 

Worth a kingdom at least ; 

A profusion of rare 

And exquisite fare. 

From rice and pillaos 

To truf9.es and grouse, 
Which Fortnum and Mason so nicely prepare ; 
There were crackers and bonbons, and rhymes for the fair. 
With every liquor we designate wiae. 
From the stuff of the Cape to the nectar of Ehine ; 
There were servants ia splendid and fanciful garb, 
To obey the behest of each lady and sahib, 
To hand to the former magnificent posies, 
Or vials of odorous attar of roses, 

To dust the sahibs' boots. 

Or present them cheroots, 
To pilot them over each tortuous walk. 
Which was covered with canvas as snowy as chalk, 
And lead them right into the rajah's divan 
To make their salaam to the good little man. 

The guests were assembled — the whole of the station : 
The Keverend McPherson's entire congregation 
Were now in the rajah's pavilion of state, 
Exclaiming, " Oh my ! what a beautiful fete !" 
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There was General Smart, 
With his hand on his heart, 
Declaring, by Gad, 
All he'd ever seen had 
Been thrown in the shade' 
By the pomp now displayed. 

There was fat Major Spruce, 

His Assistant A. G., 
Vowiag this was a deuce 

Of a swell bohberee. 

There was tall Colonel Byles, 

Q. M. G. of the place. 
With amazement and smiles 

All over his face. 

There was thin Captain Quill, 
The Judge Advocate Gen, 

And fierce Doctor Pni, 
Chief of medical men. 

There was blithe Major Stock, 

I. 0. M., full of chaff. 
And a red-coated flock 

Of the rest of the staff, 
* Who nodded, and swore 

There had never_been such a 
Tumasha before, — 

It was " Schandah — bote utcha !" 

And then all the foot and the horse officers. 

The Gunners, and Staff Corps so glorious in spurs. 
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The Commissioner, with his Assistants — who all, 
As is orthodox always, belonged to Bengal, — 
And matrons and spins, last, but surely not least. 
Declaring nem. con. 'twas a wonderful feast ! 

The Rajah he bowed, and he bowed, and he bowed, 

Shaking hands as they came with the whole of the crowd ; 

And he led to a couch the Commissioner's wife, 

And said 'twas the happiest hour of his life. 

Then suddenly sounded a loud-clanging gong. 

And there burst on the eyes of the wondering throng 

A bevy of girls 

Dressed in bangles and pearls 

And other rich jims. 

With fat podgy limbs. 

And bright yellow streaks 

All oyer their cheeks. 

Enormous gold rings 

And other queer things 

In the ears and the nose, 

On the ankles and toes, 

Who shuffled, and beat 

A strange time with their feet. 

And sang a wild air 

Which affected your hair, 
While behind them a circle of men and of boy*. 
With tomtoms and pipes, made a terrible noise. 
And retainers stood by, waving censer and torch ; 
And — the Eeverend McPherson was in for a nautcli ! 

The Reverend McPherson he said to his bride, 
" Come, Ellen, sit down vara close to ma side. 
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" Tliis rampin and reelin is sorrowfu' wark, 

" And it ill becomes me the braw witches to mark ; 

" They may scrieve vara saftly, and fling vara weel, 

" But they're childer o' darkness, and kin o' the de'U !" 

Said Ellen, " Oh Dooglas, of com'se it is wrang, 

" But — there's nae ane that's bonnie thae witches amang. 

" You may just tak a look, and I think you'll agree ; 

•' Sae don't turn awa, noo, and open your ee." 

The minister did 

As his douce lassie bid : 

The minister took 

A pretty close look, 

And the minister said, 

With a shake of his head, 
" If wi' lassies lik thae, dear, Gehenna is graced, 
" I don't think the de'il has got muckle gude taste !" 

The Reverend McPherson, relieved in his mind, 

Examined the dancers before and behind : 

He observed that their port was extremely discreet, 

That they wore ample garments right down to their feet, 

On their heads golden bosses, and plaits to then- hair. 

And that scarcely an inch of then- bodies was bare. 

That they postured, bobbed, whirligigged, wriggled like eels, 

And all the time shuffled about on their heels. 

Keeping time to the pipers' and tomtommers' strains 

With the clink of their anklets of resonant chains, 

Advancing, retiring, uplifting their arms. 

Now mimicking joy, and now feigning alarms, 

Now figuring love, now portraying disdain. 

And doing it over and over again, 
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Till, after a good twenty minutes of play, 

He wished the whole boiling would nautch it away. 

But still they kept shuffling and spinning about, 
And one of them, who was remarkably stout, 

More splendaciously dressed — 

Less opaque — than the rest, 

Coming more to the front. 

Bearing more of the brunt. 
And forming the centre of every group — 
In fact the presiding danseuse of the troupe — 
Appeared to be acting a tragical drama. 
And worked herself into a state about ' Eama' ; 

She'd a cloth of gold on her, 
And jewels of sorts, — 

She had been prima, donna 
At several courts,— 

She wore genuine rubies. 

Presented by boobies, 

Who thought that her dancing 

Was something entrancing. 

Or fancied the charms 

Of the serpent-like arms. 

Or were turned outside-in 

By her coppery skin. 
And now, as she played premiere coryphee 
In our good little rajah's dark corps de ballet, 
She threw herself into contortionings frightful, 
The native guests plainly thought highly delightful. 
And shrieked " Rama ! Rama !" her eyes all aflame, 
As if she'd a love who rejoiced in the name, 
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But in spite of her calling him much, never came, 
While the rest, just as if 'twas a heartrending shame. 

Shrieked " Rama 1" 

Yelled " Rama 1" 
Apparently called him a curious person, 
TUl at length, sick of Rama, the Reverend McPherson 
In a deep under-tone gave a vent to some hearty 
Remarks, which would hardly have flattered that party. 

This Rama he never once dreamed was a god,-^ 
If he had he'd have thought it remarkably odd, 
Would have felt it was certainly more than a joke. 
That a dancer of nautches a^od should invoke. 
He was blissfully ignorant, quite in the mirk. 
Upon matters affecting what wasn't Ms kirk. 
" Oh, Ellen !" said he, with an audible groan, 
" A nautch is a vara dool thing, a must own, 
" And the mon who's seen ane and desires to see mair, 
" I gie him my leave-'— he's fu' welcome to stare. 
" If the de'n always fished with thae baits, on his dish 
" I dinna suppose ye'd see mony white fish !" 



DREAMS. 



I've cherislied many a pleasant dream 
About an Indian lot ; 

But things ain't always what they seem- 
In fact they're mostly not. 

I thought my family interest 

Would get me somethiQg good ; 

That, if my claims I gently pressed, 
I should be understood, — 

That my two himdredth cousinship, 
And uncle's highland moor, 

"Were just about the proper tip 

With the Governor Bahadoor ; 

But — ^his regret he scarcely hid — 

He really was afraid 
He couldn't meet my views, he did 

Not even want an Aide ! 

I thought at least my monthly pay 
Would keep me out of debt ; 

But — sad experience makes me say. 
It hasn't done so yet ! 
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I thought that I could go on tick 
As long as I might please ; 

But — Indian tradesmen have a trick 
Of asking for rupees ! 

I thought that I could do a bond — 
That natives freely lent ; — 

They do, but — they are very fond 
Of ninety-niae per cent. ! 

I thought that Anglo-Indian spins 
Would never wed a sub — 

Would only look at rank or tin, 
And if you'd neither, snub ; 

But — clever bony Miss McDowd, 

Who's rising thirty-three, 
Was not by any means so proud — 
• She nearly landed me 1 

I thought that native girls were nice. 
And all were almond-eyed ; 

That servants lived on ghee and rice, 
And nothing else beside ; 

But — ^nearly aU the girls I've seen 

Are hideous as sin ; 
And yesterday my butler 'd been — 

I smelt him — drinking gin ! 

I thought I might in such a case 
Assault him on the head, 

Or — that's perhaps a dangerous place- 
Upon the shins instead ; 
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I consequently eased my mind 

Upon his dark physique, 
And he to-day has got me fined 

Before the station beak ! 

I thought we'd dress, upon the plains 

With some regard to heat ; 
But — no, the very fashion reigns 

You see in Eegent Street — 

A chimney-pot^ a coat by Poole, 
Kid gloves, and trousers tight ; 

At last night's band, oh what a fool 
I felt myself in white ! 

I thought that dress and heat combined 
Would quickly seal my fate, 

And Doctor Brown 'd have kindly signed 
My sick certificate ; 

But — how appearances deceive ! — 
He winked, with scant civility ; 

He palpably did not believe 
In general debility ! 

I thought that, failing this, at least 
My furlough I could claim ; — 

" Percentage full, and leaves have ceased !" 
It was a brutal shame ! 

I thought this treatment too severe, 
And meant to have resigned ; 

But — didn't see my way quite clear, 
And so have changed my mind ! 



THE DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNER, 



Travelling by rail is very 

Dusty, dull, fatiguing work ; 
But I found it truly merry 
With, a gent from Pondiclierry,^ 
Sure lie was from Pondiclierry, 

By his continental smirk. 

Througli the train's unceasing clatter. 

Through the night, the long day too, 
He did laugh, and shrug, and chatter, 
Both of light and heavy matter — 
Often most important matter — 
This intelligent Mossoo. 

Full he was of information. 

Information very tall ; 
Talked of Indian legislation, 
Men of mark and men of station, — 
" He's a man of rank and station," 

Thought I, " this distinguished Gaul !" 

" I am but von pauvre artiste, sare," 

Said he to my queries keen ; 
" And I loave the gorgeous East, sare, — 
" L'Orient 1 — ^von shplendid feast, sare, 
" Shplendid but neglected feast, sare ! — 

" Cest une magnifique cuisine, 
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" Stocked witi riche and rare morjeaux, sare- 

" All ze connoisseur coiild veesh. 
" If Tous Anglais vere to go, sare, 
" And nous Franjais come, ve'd stew, sare, 
" Wtat you fail to find ve'd shew, sare— 
" Fondement for a noble deesh ! 

" Golden soufftets ve vould shake, sare, 

" Out of sources hid from you : 
" Bunneah rat and sowkar snake, sare, 
" Very riche potage vould make, sare ; 
" Plats, delicieux ve'd make, sare, — 

" Mayonnaises a la Baboo !" 

Thus the gent from Pondicherry 

Battled, till the journey ceased ; 
And I was delighted, very. 
With his cuisiae imagery, — 
Most appropriate imagery, 

In a Gaul and an artiste. 

We embraced each other gently. 
Grieving that our leave we took ; 

And I wondered innocently, 

When I found out subsequently, 

Quite haphazard, subsequently. 
That he was somebody's cook ! 



THE GENERAL DUTY COVE. 



I new a Major Biffin, wto 

But rarely said a single word. 
He looked as if lie fed on rue, 
This melancholy bird ! 

One day we sat at tiffin, in 

A cool and cuscus-tattied room ; 
I said, " Eemain not. Biffin, ia 
" Thy customary gloom, 

" But cheer thee, Biffin, for a while-^ 

" Unbosom all thy griefs." He strore, 
And murmured with a sickly smile, 
" General duty cove !" 

" Ah, true," said I ;. " but. Biffin, that 

" Means pay and nothing for to do, — 
" To wear sometimes a cocked hat, 
" And gaze at a review.'' 

" friend !" said he, and as he spoke 

His lingual bonds seemed loosed, " I am 
" A walking military joke — 

" A scarlet-coated sham ! 
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'' I do no work of any sort, 

" Save seeing whether flowers will grow 
" In spite of weeds and spite of drought 
" About my bungalow. 

" They would not let me have a wing, 
" Because my name trailed no h s ; 
" They wouldn't give me anything 
" But pay and idleness ! 

They bundled me up-country quick, 

" And stowed me in this station hot, 

Where God knows whether I shall stick 

" Or whether I shall not ! 

" I count the slow revolving suns, 

" I reckon night succeeding night, 
" I count the distant booming guns 

" They fire at some sham fight ; 

" I count each month the bright rupees 

" My butler brings me in a bag — 

" Some day I'U purchase, if you please, 

" Your inexpensive nag. 

" I coimt the strong memorials I 

" Have forwarded, and got returned — 
" There, in that bullock-trunk, they lie — 
" A goodish lot I've burned. 

" I count the grey hairs on my pate, 

" Which gradually creep up higher ; 
" I count the years I'll have to wait 
" Before I can retire. 
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" I count the pension I shall get — 

" Eleven hundred pounds a year, — 
" Good wage for lounging, that, and yet 
" I do as little here. 

" I sicken at the prospect, though, — 
" The future looks so flat and blank. 
" I wish to God that I could go 
" On pension of my rank ! 

" The field is closed — the door is shut — 

" In indolence I'm growing faint. 
" I know the right stuff's in me, but 
" They seem to think it ain't ! 

" Well, well, — I'll draw my monthly pay — 

" The sound o' siller's some relief ! 
" Now, like a good man, go away, 

" And leave me to my grief !" 

I rose, — but ere I lifted up 

The cuscus tatty at the door, 
Of b-and-s a parting sup 

I claimed, and then some more ; 

And, as the last I slowly quaffed, 

I said, " Good-bye — shake off this onus. 
" Is there no cure ?" He grimly laughed, 
And muttering, answered, " Bonus !' 



HUMAYSCHA AGE JAO!" 
QAnglice — " Move on 1") 



Hmnptee Dumptee Prumtee Chundrer 
Was a Brahmin most profound, 

And he was a sullen wond'rer 
At the march of things aroimd. 

Modem ways approve he couldn't — 

Progress was a hateful word ; 
Understand the times he wouldn't — 

Such a thing was too ahsurd ! 

Had he not the sacred Vedas ? — 
Had he not the Shastras too ? — 

Were they not unerring leaders, 
Telling all a man should do ? 

Wheren't reformers open haters. 
Mockers of the saintly past ? — 

Cursed be all innovators, 

Breaking down the wall of caste ! 

Cursed those Feringhee teachers, 

With their education grants ! 
What know they, those progress preachers, 

Of the Hindoo and his wants ? 
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Cursed thrice those base sectarians 
Of the new Brahmo Somaj ! — 

Setting man and man at variance, 
Saying, " God's maidan is large : 

" Men may worship God together, 

" Though they've not the selfsame creed- 

" Differ yet agree ;" — the tether 
They would give is wide indeed ! 

" Men are brothers — ^let's acknowledge 
" Brotherhood with other men ;" — 

This is what they learn at college — 
This is what says Chunder Sen ! 



Baboo Humbul Bumbul Bender 
Also was a Brahmin warm ; 

But he was a staunch defender 
Of the progress of reform. 

He and Chundrer, when the trouble 
Of the busy day was o'er, 

Smoked their evening hubble-bubble 
Sitting at the open door, 

Chatting, free from heat and worry, 
Mostly of the current price 

Tradesmen asked for flour and curry, 
And the second sort of rice : 
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Sometimes, too, of graver matters — 
Caste, religion, and tie rest, — 

And they grew as mad as hatters 
At the views they heard expressed. 

Once they threatened one another's 

Ruin in a tragic way, — 
Bender, saying " Men are brothers !" 

Made it up the following day. 

" Chundrer," said one night the latter, 

"la widow mean to wed." 
" Something, then, must be the matter 

" With your senses," Chundrer said ; 

" Caste, you know, 's a stem forbidder 

" Of such ill-assorted ties, — 
" He who goes and weds a widder, 

" God and man alike defies : 

" You'll be excommunicated, 

" And the doom wiQ serve you right !" 
Bender said, " The case you've stated 

" True to your degree of light ; 

" But there is a class of thinkers 
" Growing up among our race, 

" Who would tear aside the blinkers 
" Caste has fastened to our face, — 

" Men who hold the law of reason 
" Is a holier law than caste, — 

" Think that it has had it's season, 
" And must yield it's grip at last. 
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" Times are changed, and civilization 
" Now begins to work its way ; — 

" We've discovered that stagnation 
" Isn't quite the thing to pay. 

" Don't you know, obstructive fellow, 
" What's the cry in India now ? — 

" To remind you, I will tell you, — 
" 'Tis ' Humayscha agejao !' " 

" These are notions simply childish !" 
Answered Chundrer, waxing wroth ; 

And his eye looked rather wildish 
As he gathered up his cloth : 

" You a Brahmin 1 — You're a traitor ! — 
" Wed your widow if you choose — 

" Take her, learn to loathe and hate her ! 
" Cursed be your very shoes !" 

Saying this, he kicked the slippers 
Where the nasty gutter flows, 

While the other's hands, lilie nippers. 
Fastened on to Chundrer's nose ! 

Screeching, tearing one another's 
Linen much, they fought away — 

Going it like men and brothers, 
TUl — a bobby stopped the fray, 

Drove them to the chowkee station, 
Charged with kicking up a row, 

And to every protestation 
Simply answered " Agejao .'" 



A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 



I've often thought a thorougli case 
Of swindling argues that a place 
Is growing afluent. 

When ' gents' arriTe, 
And fraud's alive, 
It is a sign the place must thrive, 
Or why attract the ' gent' ? 

In I would rather not declare 

The name they give the station where 
The things I sing were done : 
It would not do 
To tell to you 
The ' venue' of this story true — 
We'll call it X., for fun. 

A certain Mister No, the same 

Eeserve must hang ahout his name 
That shrouds the other one. 
It would not be 
Genteel in me 
To tell exactly who was he— 
We'll call him Mr. Nunn. 
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The place so far I'll indicate 
As confidentially to state 
It is not very hot : 
There people go 
To shun the glow 
That broils in March and April so — 
A sort of watering spot. 

So far, perhaps, I also can 
Enlighten you about the man 
As just to whisper this, — 
He seemed a wag, 
With lots of swag, 
A hat-box and a carpet-bag — 
Exterior not amiss. 

In X., so says malicious gup, 
This stranger turned quite sudden up, 
Like mushroom in the rains : 
A joke immense 
Was how and whence 
He came — ^what sort of evidence 
He ever left the plains. 

(Ah ! there — I've made a fearful slip — 
I've gone and given you the tip 
This place was on the hills !) 
He chose a sweU 
And dear hotel, 
And there he lived extremely well, 
Incurring handsome bills. 
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He entertained both old and young. 
Became a pet the girls among, 
And very soon began 
To be preferred 
To all the herd 
Of other men, this lively bird. 
This entertaining man ! 

He got up concerts, got up balls, 
And picnics to romantic falls — 
He was the life, in truth, 
Of everything — 
Could play and sing. 
Act tragedy, and dance a fling — 
This most accomplished youth ! 

But landlords won't for ever wait. 
And do not all appreciate 
The talents of a guest 
"Who gets up balls, 
And rides to falls. 
But shirks pecuniary calls. 

Though living on the best ; 

And so the host of this hotel 
Addressed one day this noble swell 
In phrases such as these,^ 
" Oh, Mr. Nunn, 
" I'm loth to dun, 
" But you must pay like every one, — 
" "We'll settle, if you please.'' 
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Said Ml'. Nunn, " Some other day 
" It will delight me much to pay, 
" landlord of mine inn ! 
" At present, though, 
" I'm rather low, 
" Unless indeed you'll kindly go 

" And change a cheque for tin." 

The landlord humhly took the cheque. 
But oh, it was a fatal spec ! — 
'Twas swagger, but no swag ! 
And Mr. Nunu 
He cut and run, 
And all he left, that pleasant one. 
Was an empty carpet-bag ! 

And then there was a hue and cry, 
And people asked the reason why 
He had been trusted so 7 
And where was all 
The coin they all 
Had paid him for the fancy ball 
A little week ago 7 

They asked, and asked, and many sware, 
But echo only answered " Where 7" — 
It was a thorough case. 
Now swindling specs 
And duffer cheques 
Crop up, you may be sure that X. 
Is quite a rising place ! 



THE TANK TRAGEDY. 



Colonel White was over forty ; 

Jane, his bride, was seventeen ; 
She was also very naughty, 

For she loved a Captain Green ! 

Colonel White was hale and hearty,^ 

Men are so at forty-nine; 
But he was a solemn party, 

And he drank a deal of wine : 

Every evening, at dinner. 

Colonel White would tipple deep, 
And that pretty little sinner 

Let her Johnny fall asleep ; 

Then, beyond the dark verandah, 

In a shady nook unseen. 
She would folly and philander 

With the wicked Captain Green. 

She would teU her darling Gussy 
How that ' sleepy grunting brute' 

Called her a disgraceful hussey 
When she tried a mild cheroot ! 
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How, when once the corps dramatic 
Of the station sought her aid — 

Asked her in the ' Dream Ecstatic' 
To enact the ' Frenzied Maid' — 

He, the monster, in a passion, 
Swore he wouldn't let her play — 

Said play-going was a fashion 
Damnable in every way — 

He, for one, had no intention 

Men on her their eyeS' should feast 

In a way he wouldn't mention — 
(" Gussy, wasn't he a beast ?") 

How he'd not permit her dancing 
Anything but dances square — 

Called the rest all ' devil's prancing' — 
(" Gussy, isn't he a bear?") 

How he chid her, when she joked him. 
Slapped her, when she didn't heed. 

And whenever she provoked him. 

Pulled her hair ("he did indeed !")— 

Beat her with the backs of brushes. 
Made her sleep upon the floor — 

On the cruel China rushes — 
(" Gussy, shall I tell you more?") 

How he held the taimt above her — 
" If you wish it, cut and run !" — 

How there was no one to love her — 
(" Gussy, is there any one ?") 
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Grussy's answer may be guessed at — 

But, for that delicious hint 
She so skilfully finessed at, 

Gussy had a heart of flint. 

Grussy, he had no objection 

To destroy another's wife, 
But a permanent connection — 

" Quite absurd, upon my life !" 

Mistress White she had an ayah — 
■ "Do whatever Missis please ; 
" Missis send her letters by her, 
" Missis only give rupees. 

" Master Green, he handsome master — 
" Plenty fun-fun, plpnty spend — 

" Never know him when he passed her — 
" Always be that master's friend !" 

Once that ayah stole a jewel, 
And her mistress — " Ayah say 

" Missis very very cruel !" — 
Fined her half her monthly pay. 

That same day, as black as thunder 
Was the solemn Colonel's brow ! 

And his little wife did wonder 
What on earth could be the row. 

" Was he cross, the dear old monny ? 

" Was he feeling rather queer 7 
" You'll be better, darling Johnny, 

" When you've had you* dinner, dear.' 
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Then she laid her hand' so 'chubby 
On his neck, caressing much ; 

And she felt her dear old hubby 
Shiyer underneath the touch. 

" Darling Johnny, this is fever ! 

" You had better go to bed." 
And that elegant' deceiver 

Kissed her Johnny's grisly head. 

Johnny bore the sweet caresses — 
Simply said, " I'm rather ■weak," — 

While, unseen amid her tresses. 
Stole a tear adown his cheek. 

Dinner came. The Colonel liquored 
From-the beaker with the lid ; 

But somehow his eyeballs flickered 
Sooner than they mostly did. 

Murmured she — " He's weekly, surely — 
" Something's put hipa wrong to-day !" 

Then the eyelids closed securely, 
And the Colonel snored away ; 

One of them just opened slightly 

As the lady softly rose : 
Pish ! — 'twas merely an unsightly 

Blue-bottle upon his nose. 

Swiftly through the dark verandah 
Flew she to the nook unseen. 

There to folly and philander 

With the wielded Captain Green. 
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" Dearest Gussy, darling, duckey, 

" I am weary of tlie strife ! 
'' If you lore me, and are plucky, 

" Take me from tMs wretched life !" 

" Jane, you turn me tipsy-topsy ! — 
" What's this nonsense in your head ? 

" Think, my precious popsy-wopsy, 
" Only think what would he said !" 

" Do you wish, then, to forsake me ?" 
" Poppet, can you have a doubt ?" 

" Gussy, then, oh why not take me ?" 
" 'Cos my wife is coming out !" 

" Married ? — Oh, you base deceiver ! 

" Monster ! — ^married all the time ! 
" Wife ? — Oh heavens I how 'twould grieve her 

" If she only knew your crime ! 

" Can you have a heart, you coward, 

" Thus to blast her happiness ?" 
Captain Green's dark eyebrows lowered — 

" This,'' said he, " 's a tidy mess ! — 

" But, my dearest, recollect, pray, 

" You have done the same as I ; 
" Does your Johnny quite expect, prey, 

" You are here ? My love, good-bye !" 

" Hold !" behind them cried the Colonel- 
Captain Green he started back — 

" You're a villarQ most infernal !" 

And the rest was, whack ! whack ! whack ! 
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In the morn, what did they see, oh, 
Near a soft and sloping bank. 

But that most unlucky trio, 
Drowndied in an open tank ! 

Servants said before a jury 
That they heard a fearful crash, 

Screams for mercy, cries of fury, 
And at last a horrid splash ! 

In the struggle they had stumbled 
Over that inviting bank. 

And the three together tumbled 
Headlong in the fatal tank ! 

MOEAL. 

He who steals a woman's honor 
Is the lowest sort of thief ; 

Brings all sorts of sorrows on her. 
And is bound to come to grief. 

She who has a trusting hubby, 
And betrays that hubby's trust. 

Does an action very scrubby. 
And her punishment is just. 

He who nails his home's destroyer, 
Should not think of using force. 

But at once consult a lawyer — 
That is much the safer course ! 



TEETH, TEETH, TEETH! 



Among the many ills white flesh is prey to, 

In India's hot and enervating plains — 
Misquito's angry buzz by night and day too. 

The winged ants begotten of the raias, 
The crescent-tailed scorpion in your sleepers. 

The deadly cobra and the carpet-snake, 
The homed beetle with his horrid nippers. 

The punkah-pullers who won't keep awake, 
The tomtom and the servants' loud contention — 

Are bad enough, but oh, there's worse to mention ! 

You may be proud and pucka in position. 

Collector, or a General of Brigade, — 
Your funds may.be in flourishing condition, 

You ne'er may have to seek the sowcar's aid, — 
You may divert your mind with much shikarring, — 

Or serve nigh half your service on the hUls, — 
You may not know an inconvenience, barring 

Th' already mentioned necessary ills, — 
God save you, then, from what Fve known, forsooth, — 

No dentist, and an agonising tooth ! 



THE WONDERFUL SHIKARREE. 



Lord Walker, of the Dashty-third, 
Was quartered at Bellary : 

He was, you may perhaps have heard, 
A wonderful shikarree ! 

Two months in each hot weather, he 
Got leave and went a blazing ; 

His plant it did you good to see — 
It really was amazing ! 

First, four-and-twenty bullocks came, 
With brandy, beer, and porter ; 

Then six-and-forty of the same, 
With gin and soda-water. 

Next, laden with provisions tinned. 

And other necessaries, 
Came five-and-thirty hairy-skinned 

And leggy dromedaries. 

Then elephants, at least a score, 
With loads of shot and powder, 

And rifles, big and little bore, 
Arranged in every howdah. 
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Two hundred coolies followed these — 

All educated beaters, 
From childhood trained to run up trees 

And laugh at forty-feeters. 

Then ghorawallas in a heap, 

With loTely Arab horses. 
Which all were warranted to leap 

The widest watercourses. 

And dog-boys, too, with several packs 

Of dogs of various orders. 
For hunting foxes, wolves and jacks, 

And similar marauders. 

Then thirty-two shikarrees black. 

And tough as india-rubber. 
Who'd run their fifty miles and back 

To bring the sahib khubber. 

Last, half a dozen moonshees, to 
Translate the information, — 

Lord Walker he could only do 
The language of his nation. 

He said he'd see the natives hung 
Before he'd learn their lingo ; — 

If he'd his way, the British tongue 
He'd teach them all, by Jingo ! 

His Hindostanee words were few — 
They couldn't well be fewer — 

As " Jeldy jao !" and " Deckho, do !" 
And " Kupperdar, you soor !" 
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He never missed a single shot-^ 
He never made a bungle — 

He never once had failed to pot 
The monarcli of the jungle. 

At half a mile he'd hit a cat — 
It was the merest trifle ; — 

At little distances like that 
He never used a rifle ! 



TWO THUMPERS. 



In tlie Dashty-second Crashers was a Major Corker, who 
Was remarkable for stories, whicli were very seldom true. 
There was also in the regiment a Captain, Goak by name, 
A rival of the Major's, for his talents were the same. 

When Corker told a cracker, which made everybody stare, 
The Captain told a buster, which erected all your hair ; 
And the Major, waxing furious at being thus outdone, 
Came down on his opponent with a truly fearful one ! 

One evening at the Crasher mess, a goodly. party met. 
And the statements these romancers made I never shall forget ; — 
They'd respectively resolved! for once and ever to decide 
Who told the taller tales, who more astonishingly lied. 

The dinner was concluded, and the cloth was gwept away. 
The wine was circulating, and the band had ceased to play ; 
The billiard-room Was full of youngsters handy with the cue, 
And in the deep verandah sat a rubber-loving few. 

But, rooted to their chairs, remained a dozen men or so. 
With their big cheroots and coffee, with their sherry and Bordeaux ; 
While spicy stories circled, not unmixed with scandal choice. 
And loud above_the others sounded Major Corker's voice. 
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They talked of ' Nap,' and Bismark, and the Franco-German 

war, 
Of divers local matters, acting, racing, and shikar. 
Of many a wild adventure in the jungle, on the sea, 
.But none could touch the Major — none could yam so stiff 

as he. 

He'd an anecdote astounding apropos of everything, — 
His fancy soared to dizzy heights, when once upon the wing ; 
And when they got to ' tiger,' he was game to make a bet 
A certain tiger feat of his had ne'er been equalled yet. 

" Perhaps you may have heard," he said, " the human eye has 

power 
" To make the brute creation quail, the fiercest beast to cower: 
" Well, I've — you may have noticed it — a most commanding 

eye, 
" And I resolved, for science' sake, it's influence to try. 

" Last year, not far from Jaulnah, I was following up ^ 

cheetah, 
" When I came upon a tiger, a notorious man-eater ; 
" He was munching at the thigh-bone of a half-digested 

nigger — 
" I raised my gun to pot him, and my hand was on the 

trigger, 

" When I haply recollected that the human eye to test 
" On a tiger at his lunch would be a thing of interest : 
" I laid my Purdy down, to my shikaree's great surprise, 
" And crossed my arms, and calmly stared the tiger in the 
eyes. 
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" The monster rose, and licked his chops, and flicked his mangy 

tail, 
" And growled a growl which seemed to say, 'You're dead, Sir, 

as a nail !' 
" Then crouched to spring, but didn't spring — and shall I teU 

you why ? — 
"My stern mesmeric glancehad told, — I'd caughthis wicked eye! 

" He blinked, and winked, and strove to shirk my steady stony 

stare, 
" But still I gazed, and still he crouched with disconcerted air ; 
" At last he turned, unable to endure my aspect more, 
" And vanished in the jungle with a half-attempted roar ! 

" Another day I met this tiger on an open plain, — 
" He knew me in a moment, and I fixed his eye again ! 
" My stem reproachful look it was again too much for him, 
" And, like'a felon caught i' the act, he shook in every limb ; 

" A little while he strove to bear the horror of my face, 
" Then stuck his tail between his legs, and fled at headlong pace ! 
" Not far there stood a cavern wild, fit home for jungle elf, — 
" I saw him reach that cavern wild, and there he hid himself. 

" I followed, and I peered within : beyond the reach of day, 
" Upon a rock, all foul with human gore, the tiger lay ; 
" Before the cavern's yawning mouth I gravely sat me down, 
" Eesolved to starve the monster out, as Germans do a town. 

" At first he simply lay and growled, but as he hungry grew 
" He ventured ineffective sorties, just as Frenchmen do, — 
" Emboldened by despair and want, he'd make a fierce attack, 
" But, when I dropped my eye upon him, slink defeated back. 
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■' At length his savage growl sank to an idiotic moan, 
" His once tremendous carcass was reduced to skin and bone, 
" His limbs refused their office — ^he could neither crawl nor rise — 
" The sure approach of death was shadowed in his hollow eyes ! 

" For ten long days and weary nights I sat before that den, — 
" At dawn upon th' eleventh morn I shouted to my men. 
"They came. Withlighted torch we stood inside the cave of death, 
" And there we saw the grim man-eater draw his final breath I" 

He ceased, and then there came a pause, and Corker looked about 
As if to ask if any there were bold enough to doubt. 
Said Goak, "I've done that sort of thing, with an elephant instead ; 
" But now I'll spin a yam of the sea." And this is what he said : — 

" I was coming out to India, round the Cape, three years ago, 
" In the clipper ship Miranda, owned by Messrs. Green & Co. : 
" "We'd been driven to the southward by a series of gales, 
" And were fairly in the latitude of icebergs, and of whales. 

" One mom the sun was rising, gloomy from his ocean bed, 
" When I heard a noise above me, and a cry of ' Boat ahead !' 
" I seized my big binoculars, and hurried upon deck, 
" And far ahead upon the wave I saw a tiny speck. 

" The sea was running wildly, and each roller, in its turn, 
" Life a solid wall of water, towered right above the stem, 
" As if it meant to topple down, and thunder on the wheel ; 
" But it only hissed, and, with a lift, surged underneath the keel. 

" We drove before. a mighty wind, and soon we made out well 
" The outline of the tiny speck, as it nearer rose and fell ; 
" A minute more, the speck and we were almost side by side, — 
" 'Twas nothing but a hencoop, with a bearded man astride ! — 
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" A solar hat was on his head, and in his hand an oar, 

" A life-belt round his waist this lonely narigator wore ; 

" Of ' waterproof he also had a tightly-fitting suit, 

" And in his mouth he seemed to suck a half-consumed cheroot. 

" Our captain grasped his speaking-trumpet, hove his vessel to, 
" And bellowed from the shrouds, ' Hi ! — what the blazes ! — who 

are you ? — 
" ' Some shipwrecked seaman, I suppose,- — so come aboard my 

ship !' 
" The stranger bawled, ' Thanks, very much, but that is not my 

tip!— 

" ' No luckless shipwrecked mariner do you behold in me, 
" ' But just a man of roving tastes, and bent upon a spree ; — 
" ' I left Bombay a month ago — I'm bound for Liverpool — 
" ' I'm right as ninepence, only find the nights a little cool !' 

" The captain hitched his trousers up, and quidded to the sea, — 
" ' You air indeed a cussed rum un, anyhow !' said he ; 
" ' But don't y er want provisions ? — if y er do, I'm game to give ; " 
" ' Excuse me, pray, for axing — how the blazes do yer live?' 

" ' Just cast your eye,' the stranger said, ' my little bark within, — 
" ' I've got, you'll see, inside the coop, a largish case of tin : 
" ' For lack of food and liquor I shall never come to grief, — 
" ' It's full, the case, of Mr. Liebig's concentrated beef! 

" ' I'm truly grateful, captain, but I have no pressing needs, — 
" 'The only thing I want is some Vesuvians for my weeds.' 
" A box was thrown, — the stranger lit his half-consumed cigar, 
" And in our wake we watched him dwindling to a speck afar ! 
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" I subsequently heard that, spite of nights a little cool, 
" This stranger safely worked his hencoop up to Liverpool ; 
" And when he tells the story of his' wild seafaring whim, 
" He shows theempty match-box which our captain gave to him I" 

Now, Captain Goak he looked around, with triumph in his eye : 
He thought, " 'Twill take the Major all he knows to top*^af lie!" 
And all the hearers looked at Corker, thinking much the same. 
But .Corker cooUy said — " My friends, I know that stranger's 
uame ; 

" And all that Goak has said tonight, corroborate I can, — 
" I know it, and I ought to know, because I was the man ! — 
" 'Twas I who on the hencoop rode to Liverpool by sea — 
" Andhere'sthe empty match-box which the captain gave to mel" 



FEVERISH FANCIES. 



Thanks, Jack, for your wish of ' A happy New Year,'— 
It won't be so happy as yours, I fear : 
When the fever has laid a poor de'il on his back, 
It's scarcely surprising that things look black! 

You're a stately old place, and some coin at command, — 
You're a somebody, e'en in our purse-proud land. 
You speak of us ' Indians' with something like scorn, — 
Well, well — you'd the luck to be eldest born ; 

And I, the seventh, am here in the woods. 
With a rifle and ' tat' for my earthly goods. 
And with never an Englishman's face to cheer, 
But the face, now and then, of an Overseer. 

' A happy New Year !' as I lie on my bed. 

With the chill in my limbs and the fire in my head, 

And think this is not the first bout that I've had. 

And the next why I work myself well nigh mad ! 

Another bad bout, and I cannot stay here ; 
Perhaps it will finish my dull career, — 
Perhaps it will end in my cutting this land 
For New Zealand, or food at a brother's hand. 
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Nay, nay, — to the latter a thousand nays — 
I would rather drudge to the end of my days ; 
Your hand might be open, your patience sublime, 
But poverty, Jack, is an awful crime ! 

You've a fair rent-roll, and a monied wife. 
But yon never sent me a pound in your life — 
And you wish me ' A happy New Year !' — it's a fact. 
Folks write much kindlier oft than they act. 

Your letters are pleasant enough, and fond, 
And you tell me quite nicely to never despond, — 
But I noticed, before my last furlough was o'er, 
That the Indian sub was a bit of a bore 1 

' A happy New Year !' Well, perhaps I am wrong 
To be bitter, but bitter reflections throng 
On the mind when the body is racked with pain, 
And there's no one near you to hear you complain. 



"PEOPLE SAY." 



You know, my dear, she's a silly chit, 
And her husband is a fool : 

He never governed her a bit 

Since he married her from school. 

He's blindly fond — ^he trusts her quite — 

He lets her go her way : 
Poor innocent! — ^he thinks all's right, 

When all is wrong, they say I 

He's generous, no doubt, and true, — 
Such men are sometimes met, — 

But people say such husbands do 
Deserve the worst they get. 

/ don't, of course, believe in half 
The stories that I hear, — 

A woman cannot look and laugh. 
But other women sneer I— 

A husband cannot have a friend. 
Whom old acquaintance brings. 

But other men their tongues will lend 
To whisper nasty things ! 
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She may be all that's proper, and 
Her conduct white as chalk, 

But — this is such a curious land. 
And folks, you know, will talk ! 

There may be no essential harm, 

Though people look askance ; — 

Well ! if a woman dares to charm, 
She just must take her chance ! 

I think it is injustice dire 
To slander, e'en in joke : 

But, after all, there's mostly fire 
Underneath the smoke ! 



THE PEARL OF PRICE. 



Lieutenant Eudge was a skrewdisli lad, 

Not easy to be cajoled ; 
And knowing that, it is doubly sad 

To think how he was sold ! 

For vulgar dodges, and diddlers male, 
Rudge had a bosom of brass ; — 

But let a woman just tip the scale. 
And Rudge was a terrible ass ! 

In Joggereebad, a dreamy place. 
He had pitched for awhile his tent. 

Where you seldom spotted a Europe face 
Whichever way you went. 

A ' D. P. W.' man was he — 

Executive Engineer ; 
In his bachelor tent there was little tea, 

But plenty of Bass's beer. 

He had bundles of pipes, and heaps of books. 
And a saddle the worse for wear, 

And a nag of undoubtedly sporting looks — 
A strawberry-coloured mare ; 
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Mofussil meetings had learnt her form, 

And Rudge, on a lottery night, 
Had more than once been enabled to warm 

A rash Mofussilite. 

In his quiet moods, at the fall of night, 
With his pipe and glass of beer, 

He would sit in his shirt, and oft indite 
A squib for the Pioneer. 

He had neyer wished for a gentle face 

To smile from his other chair : 
Fancy a woman in such a place ! — 

There wasn't room for a pair. 

Sam's broad grin was enough for him^ 

Sam of the turban red — 
Who cooked his dinner, and shaved him trim. 

And made the sahib's bed. 

In Joggereebad was a Mister Grant, 

A remarkably canny chiel, — 
' Contracting' is often a bonnie plant, 

And Grant's throve vara weel. 

He'd built some bridges and laid some rails — 

Manifold jobs like these. 
What if he used old rusty nails ? — 

Didn't he get rupees? 

Very neat was his bungalow — 

Furniture from Madras — 
But the prettiest fitting there, I trow, 

Was a bonnie Perthshire lass. 
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Jessie Grand was a winsome bride, 

And Miaister Bruce, her dad. 
Wept bitter tears when she left his side 

And went to Joggereebad, 

Eudge and Grant an acquaintance made. 

And Eudge went oft to tea ; 
Although he was more than half afraid 

His attire was strange to see, 

' Tea,' by the way, 's a couTentional word, , 

Handy to make a rhyme, — 
Toddy more often than tea was stirred. 

Never matter the time. 

Daintily Jessie would mix the brew. 

Gracefully hand the glass. 
And her glances soft pierced Eudge right through,- 

Kudge was a terrible ass ! 

Then she would finger the keys, and play 

Some dreamy sort of a chant. 
And Eudge would sit in a dreamy way 

And wish that his name was Grant. 

Afterward he and Grant would fight 

Oyer a game of chess, 
And Jessie, sitting close to the light. 

Stitch at a baby dress. 

Peacefully, pleasantly passed the eve — 

Hateful the hour to part, — 
Eudge, when he rose to take his leave. 

Felt a chUl at his heart. 
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Out of the cheer of the friendly room, 

Into the lonely night, 
Trudged he along in the jungly gloom. 

Thinking that Grant was right. 

A week had passed, and Rudge began 

Eemarkable views to take : 
He wondered what kind of a married man 

Lieutenant Eudge would make, — 

What sort of a person a Mrs. Rudge 
Would be, and could she be caught ? 

He characterised the thought as fudge. 
But nevertheless he thought. 

He sighed as he looked at his littered tent, 
And then he looked ia his glass : 

Whenever he got to sentiment, 
Eudge was a terrible ass ! 

One day he went to the friendly house 

To drink the conventional tea : 
Grant was there, and the pretty spouse, 

And they made a merry three. 

Suddenly most significant looks 

Passaged from man to wife ; 
Eudge was scanning some photograph books,- 

" Lovely, upon my life ! — 

" Who, may I ask, is this beautiful girl ? 

" Whose is this face divine ?" ' 
" That," said Grant, " is our little Pearl,— 

" That is a sister of mine ; 
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" Glad you approve of the portrait, she 

" Certainly's father nice." 
" Lovely," said Eudge, " she appears to me, — 

" 'Gad I she's a Pearl of price ! 

" Isn't she married ?" Eudge enquired ; 

" Hasn't the right man met !" 
" No — she's been certainly much admired, 

" But she is single yet. 

" Pearl's a peculiar girl, you must know, — 

" Lovers by scores she's had : 
" One, a Sir Thingamy So-and-so, 

" Nearly drove her mad. 

" She wrote and told me she couldn't stand 

" The nonsense she had to hear, — 
" It would drive her, she said, from her native land 

" And it really will, I fear." 

" What ! would she come to India — eh ? — ' 

" Marry a sub, your Peaxl ?" 
" Upon my conscience I cannot say — 

" She's such a peculiar girl ! 

" This I know,*— she is a passion for head ; 

" And the scientific part 
" Of the Eoyal Army, in gold and red, 

" Always affected her heart." 

" Oh, yes !" said Jessie, " I've heard, she'd call 

" The Horse Artillery ' dears ;' 
" But the fellows she likes the best of all 

" Are Executive Engineers." 
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Thought Eudge, ' That sounds decidedly queer — 
' That's coming it rather strong 1' 

" Those fellows are only found out here, 
"Unless I'm terribly wrong ?" 

" Quite true," said Grant, " but now and then 

" They're furlough, I calculate ; 
" They've been known to go home, like other men, 

" On a sick certificate." 

Rudge couldn't do else than recognise 

The justice of this remark ; 
His vision was dazzled by Pearl's big eyes. 

And he couldn't keep it dark. 

" Come — I'll be plaiu with you, Grant," he said, — 

" Let's settle before I budge : 
" If your sister comes out, and Rudge ain't dead, 

" She shall be Mrs. Rudge 1" 

Said Grant," That's honest and straight, no doubt ; 

" If she comes, I hope you'll win. 
" There's one obj^ection to getting her out, — 

" The little matter of tin. 

" Just now I'm a little hard up, you see, 
" And her widowed mother — I blush 

" To be upon family matters so free — 
" Is never over flush." 

' Rudge interposed, — " Don't mention, pray, — 

" Such a paltry affair as that : 
" For her passage and outfit Rudge will pay, 

" Or Rudge will eat his hat!" 
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In- short, 'twas agreed that sister Pearl 
Should be handed to Eudge at Madras : 

You hare heard that she was a peculiar girl, 
And Rudge a terrible ass. 

A year, as nearly as I can judge, 

Had managed away to slip : 
On the pier at Madras stood Grant and Rudge, 

Eagerly watching a ship. 

In the offing ahead, the Smiling Sal, 

A ' magnificent' steamer, lay ; 
She had screwed herself out through the Suez Canal 

In sixteen weeks and a day 1 

Magnificent, so the advertisements ran, 

"Were the cabins aboard this boat ; 
The captain was such an experienced man,^ 

The crew the smartest afloat, — 

The surgeon, a doctor, of note and skill, — 

The stewardess quite unique, — 
The living — consult advertisement bill — 

Merveille gastronomique ! — 

The saloon was fitted in gold and buhl. 

Upholstery all from France, 
A piano was there, and a music-stool. 

And the mates could sing and dance ! 

A truly magnificent pleasure-barge 

Was this magnificent ship ; 
And a berth to be had for the trifling charge 

Of fifty guineas the trip ! 
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With a party of happy folk on board, 

As Indian passengers are — 
Journeying eTer in sweet accord, 

Never a single jar^ — 

The Smiling Sal, this magnificent ship, 
From London Bridge did weigh, 

And she made her first magnificent trip 
In sixteen weeks and a day 1 

Pearl, you'll conjecture, was on the bark, 

True to her lover's call ; 
Had she not been on it, you might remark, 

" Why mention the bark at all?" 



Yes, Pearl was there ; and Grant, with a nudge, 

As he offered a telescope. 
Said, — " There she is, in a blue hat, Eudge, 

" Holding on to a rope !" 

Then Grant, in a big masulah boat, 

Set off to the heaving ship ; 
And Rudge, for a moment, regretted he wrote, 

And thought of giving the slip. 

But he took the photograph from his vest. 

And gazed at the lovely phiz ; 
And gazing, said, " I suppose it's best. 

" She's an angel, 'gad she is !" 

The boat came back in a little space. 

With Grant and the topee blue ; 
And Rudge stood staring down on the face 

That simpered a ' How d'ye do ?' 
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It was that of a stale and elderly girl, 

Of forty at least, you'd say : 
The features were those of the photo'ed Pearl, 

But the Pearl-of another day ! 

For a minute or so Rudge seemed like stone, 
Then he suddenly grasped the truth ; 

And then there came a horrible groan 
From the breast of the injured youth I 

" Diddled, by Jingo 1 Done to a turn ! 

" Sold, by all that's neat ! 
" Dash it, I'll cut the whole concern !" 

And then he took to his feet. 

Fled from the pier, along the beach, 

Fled with his might and main. 
Managed the station just to reach 

In time for a starting train ; 

Flung the lying photograph right 

Under the grinding wheels ; 
Then raged and fumed, and swore all night 

At matrimonial deals. 

The passengers set him down as drunk, 

The guard declared he was mad ; 
But the morning came, and out he slunk 

At dreary Joggereebad — 

Calmer, but crushed with a sorrow deep, 

A sorrow scarce to be told ; 
And he felt each inch of his cuticle creep. 

As he thought how he'd been sold. 
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The world heard nothing of Budge's case, 

Not even a distant hint ; 
For Grant suggested something, in place 

Of Eudge's appearing in -print : 

Some thousands of Eudge's bright rupees 
Were sent to Grant in a bag ; 

And brother.and sister felt quite at ease 
As they counted out the swag ! 
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